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PREFACE 


From the outset, socio-economic development in Alberta has been self- 
generated by the people and the role of government has been to provide a 
framework which would maximize progress. As development took place, the 
interactions of physical, social and economic factors within various regions 
of the province resulted in erratic advances toward developmental goals. 
Some regions advanced more rapidly than others. 

Regional disparity is not a provincial problem but a national one 
and because of its nature, the problem cannot be solved by local people 
alone. By the nineteen sixties, it was evident that all levels of 
government had to play a more active role in development planning. The 
1961 conference on Resources For Tommorrow, at which many authorities 
delivered papers on the subject of regional disparity, highlighted the 
'gap' between actual and potential development. By 1961, the Agricultural 
Rehabilitation and Development Act was passed by the federal government. 

The philosophy of this act was to put government in a more active position 
with regard to development of rural areas. Co-operation between levels of 
government and the people who would be affected is also a facet of the act's 
philosophy. 

This publication is one of a series of inventories, containing in- 
formation gathered mainly from secondary sources. It was designed in 
response to the need to assess the local situation. It may be used by those 
interested in development as a working paper to analyze the local situation 
and to recommend ways of attaining developmental goals. 


Knud Elgaard, Assistant Director 
Economics Division 
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FOX CREEK 


Summa ry 


The population of C.D. 15 increased more rapidly between 1961 and 


1966 than did the population of Alberta. 


Since 1951 most of the growth in the total population can be 
accounted for by the growth in the urban centres. This is similar 
to the Alberta trend, except that the trend began at an earlier 


date in Alberta. 


The rural population reached a peak in 1961 and has been declining 
since then. The rural population of Alberta reached its peak in 


1941. 


Although there has been a general population increase for the census 
division, this increase has not been distributed evenly throughout 
the area. Most of the subdivisions gained in population, but some 


grew very rapidly and some actually declined. 


The population density of C.D. 15 is 0.94 persons per square mile, 


compared with 5.73 for Alberta. 


Although C.D. 15 showed a population increase between 1956 and 1961, 
this was a period of net out-migration while 1961-1966 was a period 


of net in-migration. 


C.D. 15 has relatively fewer people in the 20-64 age group than does 
Alberta generally. 


Birth rates for C.D. 15 are higher than the Alberta average. A 
trend toward lower birth rates is evident in both C.D. 15 and 


Alberta generally. 


Infant mortality rates are declining in Alberta and C.D. 15 but the 
decline has been much more rapid in C.D. 15 than in Alberta. The 
1966 infant mortality rate for C.D. 15 was slightly lower than the 


Alberta average. 


C.D. 15 had a lower proportion of its population, 5 years of age 
and over, attending school than did Alberta generally in 1961. The 
level of education attained by people in C.D. 15 is also lower 

than the Alberta average. The Indians of C.D. 15 have the lowest 


educational levels of any ethnic group in that area. 


C.D. 15 had a lower proportion of its population, 15 years of 
age and over, in the labor force than did Alberta in 1961. This 
low relative position is mainly attributable to the low proportion 


of women in the labor force. 


There are relatively fewer people employed as laborers in C.D. 15 


than in Alberta generally. 


Underemployment, as measured by the number of weeks worked in a 


year, iS a greater problem in C.D. 15 than in Alberta generally. 


Population projections made on the basis of 1961-1966 indicate 
that the population could reach 134,324 by 1981. The actual 
growth will depend to a great extent on economic development 


because of the influence economic conditions have on migration. 


Description cf the Area 
pele Soe RO es ay 


Census Division 15 (C.D. 15) is located in the northwestern part 
of the province and encompasses all of the area frequently referred to 
as the ''Peace River Area''. It has as its southern boundary the 
Athabasca River, its western boundary the Alberta-British Columbia 
border, its northern boundary the Alberta-Northwest Territories border, 
and the eastern boundary is an irregular line from Wood Buffalo Park 
to just east of the town of Slave Lake. The census division has an 
area of 93,615 square miles and includes the municipal districts of 
Smoky River (130), Spirit River (133), Peace River (135) and Fairview 
(136), the improvement districts numbered 96, 1105 Jill; 1232124, 125% 
£26 gles, M2, 1317 132% 134, 137, 138, 139,7 184, 145, 1465 947, 148, 
and 149, and the County of Grande Prairie (Number 1). The area also 
includes the city of Grande Prairie, the towns of Beaverlodge, Fair- 
view, Fahler, Grimshaw, High Level, High Prairie, Manning, McLennan, 
Peace River, Slave Lake, Spirit River, Swan Hills, and Valleyview, and 
the villages of Berwyn, Clairmont, Donnelly, Girouxville, Grouard, 
Hines Creek, Hythe, Kinuso, Nampa, Rycroft, Sexsmith, Wanham, and 
Wembley. Also included in C.D. 15 are several Indian reserves and Metis 


colonies. 


Population Changes 

The total population of C.D. 15 in 1966 was 88,344. This is an 
increase of 14.9 per cent (11,460 people) over the 1961 population of 
78,884. In this same period the total population of Alberta increased 
From 1,331,944 to 1,463,203, an increase of 9.9 per cent. The popula- 
tion of C.D. 15 has increased steadily since 1911. This increase is 
shown in Figure 3. 

Figure 3 also shows the distribution of population by rural or 
urban residence. The rural population reached a peak in 196] and has 
declined since then. The urban population has grown much more rapidly 
since 1941 than has the rural population. This trend to urban residence 
is similar to the general trend in Alberta, where the rural population 


reached its peak in 1941 and has been declining since then and the 


Figure 3 
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increase in total Alberta population has been due to the increase in urban 

areas. The major implication of this trend is that although people grow up in 
rural areas they will probably migrate to urban areas when they enter the labour 
force because that is where the major increases in job opportunities will come. 
Therefore, people in rural areas need to develop skills, attitudes and work habits 
which will allow them to compete successfully in the urban environment in which 
they will live. 

Although the general trend has been to an increase in population, this in- 
crease has not been equally distributed throughout the census division. Figure 4 
shows the changes which have occurred in the population within the boundaries of 
improvement districts, municipal districts and counties. These figures also in- 
clude the towns and villages which fall within the geographic boundaries of these 
areas. 

Figure 5 shows that the major areas of population declines are |.D.'s 144, 
Pye le and Ji9e these are all sparsely populated, rural 1.D.'s, 1. D. 149 is 
the area where a large oil exploration and development jis occurring. The popula- 
tion working on this development does not appear in the 1966 census because the 
census counts them in their home areas and not in the area in which they are 
working. Large increases occurred in several areas but |. D.'s 123 and 147 showed 
the largest proportionate increases, I. D. 123 includes the Swan Hills area which 
had significant developments ino thes of Weindustry we ees ainethemeor t 
Vermilion area. The population changes occurring in the cities, towns and villages 
of C. D. 15 re sncowrmin bigure 5. Large percentage increases were shown by 
the towns of Peace River, Slave Lake, Swan Hills and Valleyview. Decreases were 


shown in Donnelly, Girouxville, Hythe, Wanham and Wembley. 
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Population Density 

The population density for C.D. 15 is 0.94 persons per square mite as 
compared with 5.73 for Alberta. Figure 6 shows population density for sub- 
divisions of C.D. 15. The most densely populated subdivisions are the 
Municipal Districts 130 (Smoky River), 133 (Spirit River), 135 (Peace River), 
136 (Fairview), and the County of Grande Prairie. The Indian reserves are 
also heavily populated compared to the C.D. 15 average. This relative density 
of population coupled with the limited development and use of resources on 
reserves contributes to low per capita incomes in these areas. Figure 7 is a 


map showing the distribution of the C.D. 15 population. 


Migration and Sex Composition 


Although there has been an increase in the population of C.D. 15 in every 
intercensal period since 1911, there has been a net out-migration from this 
area between 1956 and 1966. In the period 1956 to 1966 the population of the 
area grew from 70,417 to 88,344. The total natural increase (which is the 
surplus of births over deaths as shown in Table 5) in this period was 20,856. 
If this figure is added to the 1956 eocseioe then the theoretical 1966 
population would be 91,273. This is 2,929 more people than the actual 1966 
population of 88,344. It is therefore safe to conclude that C.D. 15 had a 
net out-migration during the 1956 to 1966 period of 2,929 people. However, 
if the 1961 to 1966 period is considered then C.D. 15 was an area of net 
in-migration. The total natural increase from 1961 to 1966 was 10,660. This 
is added to the 1961 population of 76,884, then the theoretical potential 
population is 87,544 which is 800 fewer people than the 88,344 actually in 


C.D. 15 in 1966. 


Figure 6 POPULATION PER SQUARE MILE, CENSUS DIVISION 15 AND SUBDIVISIONS * 
1966 
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Figure 7 POPULATION DISTRIBUTION BY SUBDIVISION - C.D. 15-1966 
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Migration is more likely to occur jn the young adult age groups (20-34) 
than in other ages. These people have just completed high school and are leaving 
their home area to seek more education or work Opportunities. Areas of high 
out-migration generally have comparatively few people in the 20-34 age group 
while areas of net in-migration generally have comparatively more people in this 
age category. The present increase in total population of C. D. 15 was 14.9% bet- 
ween 1961 and 1966. The 20-64 age group increased 12.6% in the same period while 
persons 65 and over increased 14.5% and people under 20 increased 17.1%. Although 
C. D. 15 was an area of net in-migration between 1961 and 1966, the increase in 
the 20-64 age group was not more rapid than in those age groups Frequently des- 
cribed as dependent age groups. (See Table 6) 

Figure 8 shows the age-sex structure of the population for 1961. The dia- 
gram shows that there are more men than women (53.5% compared with 46.5%). | Tn 
Alberta in 1961, 51.8% of the population were male and 48.2% of the population 
were female. In C. D. 15 there was ia relatively broad base of people under 20 
(48.5% compared with 42.7% for Alberta in the same year) and relatively few in the 
20-64 age group (45.8% compared with 50.3% for Alberta). There were also rela- 
tively few people in the over 64 age group (5.7% compared with 7.0% for Alberta). 
In 1966 there were 49.4% of the population of C. D. 15 under the age of 20 years 
compared with 43.7% for Alberta. The population, 20-64 years, amounted to 44,9% 
and 5.7% were over 64 in C.D. 15. The comparable Alberta figures were 49.2% 
and 7.1%. C. D. 15 tends to have a younger population than the Alberta average 
and tends to have relatively fewer people in the productive age group, 20-64. 

(See Figure 9.) 

The relatively high proportion of young people in the population of C..0. 15 
may be due to high birth rates. Figure 10 shows that birth rates for Cy Deals are 
higher than the Alberta average. Since the birth rate is measured against the total 


population it may be that there is a large number of women in the child-bearing 


= Tao = 


age group and that each woman does not have children more frequently than is 

the Alberta average. Figure 1],however, indicates that the women of C. D. 15 

do have children more frequently than is the Alberta average. Figures 1] and 12 
both show that the trend from 1961 to 1966 in Alberta and C. D. 15 is toward a 
lower birth rate and a lower fertility rate (children under 5 years per 1000 


women 15-44 years). However, C. D. 15 rates are much higher than the Alberta 


average. 
Figure 8 PERCENTAGE POPULATION 
BY AGE GROUPS 
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J/ Table 9, Appendix. 
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Figure 10 NUMBER OF LIVE BIRTHS PER 1000 POPULATION iE 
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Figure 1] NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS 
PER 1000 WOMEN 15-44 YEARS 1/ 
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Figure 12 DEATHS PER 1000 POPULATION 
ALBERTA &€ C.D. 15 4, 
1956, 1961 and 1966 — 
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Figure 13 INFANT DEATHS PER 1000 LIVE BIRTHS 
C.D. 15 & ALBERTA 1/ 
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The death rate for Alberta and C.D. 15 for 1956,.1961 and 1966 is 
shown in Figure 12. The death rates in C.D. 15 are generally comparable 
to those in Alberta and follow the same trend. However, infant mortality 
rates have declined at a much faster rate than the provincial average. The 
Alberta infant mortality rate fell from 27.0 infant deaths per thousand live 
births in 1957 to 20.9 in 1966, while in C.D. 15 the rate fell from 45.5 in 
1957 to 19.6 in 1966. (See Figure 13.) The infant mortality rate for Indians 
in northern Alberta has also declined from 67.7 in 1963 to 33.3 in 1966.* 
Decline in infant mortality rates can result from a number of factors including 
improved standards of living, improved education, better transportation, and 
better health services. One measure of better health services is the propor- 
tion of births which occurs in hospitals. In 1957, 90.8 per cent of the 
births in C.D. 15 occurred in hospitals and this had increased to 95.1 by 


1966. (See Table 15.) 


Education 

In 1961 there were 19,554 people attending schools in C.D. 15. This was 
25.4 per cent of the total population of that area and 29.9 per cent of the 
population five years of age and over. This left 45,814 people or 70.1 per 
cent of the population over 5 years of age not attending school compared with 
73.0 per cent for Alberta. Of those not attending school in C.D. 15, 59.7 
per cent have only elementary education or less while in Alberta, 43.0 per 
cent fall in this category. (See Table 16.) Figure 14 shows the percentage 


of the population not attending school who have elementary education or less 
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Personal communication, Dr. Rath, Medical Services, Canada Department of 
Health and Welfare. 


Figure 14 PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION NOT ATTENDING SCHOOL 
WiTH ELEMENTARY EDUCATION OR LESS 
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by ethnic origin. This numerical value includes persons under 5 years of 
age, while the values in Table 16 do not include those under 5 so that the 
percentages shown are not exactly comparable. As illustrated in Figure 14, 
the Indians of C.D. 15 share the least education. Low educational levels 
limit the alternatives available for employment and lack of education is 


frequently associated with low incomes. 


Ethnic Characteristics 

Table 19 shows population by ethnic origin in C.D. 15 and Alberta for 
1961. The major differences between the Alberta and toe, C.0.#]5.populat ions 
are a smaller proportion of British origin in C.D. 15 than in Alberta. Native 
Indians comprise 10.4 per cent of the population of C.D. 15 compared with 
2.1 per cent for Alberta. About 28 per cent of the Indian population of 
Alberta live tmmCeDesl5 8) Since members of this ethniceygroup generally ihaVve 
low educational levels and low incomes, much of .the development will need to 


involve this group. 


The Labor Force 

The total labor force in C.D. 15 in 1961 slightly exceeded 25,000 men 
and women. This is 54.2 per cent of the population 15 years of age and 
over, aS compared with 57.0 per cent in that category peAlberta. If this 
figure is broken down by sex, as in Table 20, it is evident that this lower 
proportion of persons in the labor force relative to the total population 
is mostly attributable to the lower proportion of women in the labor force 
inc. Dee Sae Min CoD 4 15 7Siperaicent fofmanesnales@iSeyears of age and over 
are in the labor force compared with 80.9 per cent for Alberta: Comparable 


figures for the female population are 73.00 DeY [Celi tmancma te 0, sper )cen.t. 
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The occupations of those in the labor force differ considerably from 
the Alberta average. There are relatively more eaarece loggers, fishermen, 
trappers , hunters, and miners in C.D. 15, while Alberta has relatively 
more in all other occupations. It is interesting to note that there are 
relatively fewer in the laborer category in C.D. 15 than in Alberta. These 
relationships are illustrated in Figure 15. The rural Alberta category on 
the graph is defined as those areas outside of centres of 1,000 population 
or more and so could be expected to be essentially farming areas. 
Underemployment is a particularly serious problem in regional develop- 
ment because, unlike unemployment, it is not readily apparent. Families can 
get by on a reduced income and there is always hope for another job. These 
people seldom reach the unemployment rolls. Underemployment is usually 
associated with low rates of pay, seasonal employment and unskilled jobs. 
In C.D. 15, 22.8 per cent of the wage earners worked less than 27 weeks 
compared with 15 per cent for the province and 19.3 per cent for rural 
Alberta. This gives some indication of the underemployment of wage earners but 
this does not include those who are self-employed such as farmers and merchants. 
These people may also be underemployed in that their work is not able to produce 


adequate incomes. 


Population Projections 


The general method for projecting future population is to add to the 
present population the expected number of births, subtract the expected number 
of deaths, then add the number of in-migrants, and subtract the expected number 
of out-migrants. Such projections usually assume that the recent past can be 
used to project the near future. This assumption is reasonably valid for 


births and deaths because the rate at which these occur usually does not change 
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FIGURE 16 PERCENTAGE OF WAGE EARNERS BY WEEKS OF EMPLOYMENT 
C.D. 15, ALBERTA AND RURAL ALBERTA* 1961 1/ 
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Rural Alberta figures were obtained by subtracting the figures for the 
cities of Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat and Red Deer from 
the provincial total. 
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with any rapidity. The assumption may. not be quite as valid in the case of 
the migration components. Many factors can influence migration, especially 
in a relatively small area with few artificial barriers (such as immigration 
quotas) that would restrict movement of people. In thescase: of 62D 4h15.2 
major new industry could increase the rate of in-migration, while the depletion 
of some resource could increase the rate of out-migration. Population has 
been projected to 1986 using two different base years. Table 23 has the 
population projected in ten year periods using the 1956 - 1966 period as a 
base and Table 24 shows the population projected by five year periods using 
the 1961 - 1966 period as a base. As stated earlier in this report, the 
1956 - 1961 period was a period of relatively slow population growth and a 
period of net out-migration. The 1961 - 1966 period showed more rapid popula- 
tion growth and was a period of net in-migration. As a result of these 
differences in growth rates there is a difference in the population growth 
that is projected using the two different base periods. Table 23 shows a 
lower rate of growth than Table 24 due to the moderating influence of the 
1956 - 1961 period. If the slower rate of growth is used , then the population 
for C.D. 15 is projected to be 110,583 in 1976 and 138,355 in 1986. If a more 
rapid rate of growth is used then the population is projected to be 116,636 and 
154,974 respectively. The most appropriate projection will depend upon the 
rate of economic development in the areas. 

Table 25 shows the proportion of the population projected by age categories. 
In 1966, 44.9 per cent of the total population of C.D. 15 was in the productive 
age groups (20 - 64 years). The population projection indicates that on the 
basis of 1961 - 1966 trends that the proportion of the population in this 
category will decline until 1971 and then will begin to increase and will reach 


46.5 per cent by 1986. Economic changes can influence this situation because 


= a 


such changes influence migration. Migration is age selective in that the 
young in the labor force are generally more mobile than are the other age 


groups. 


Conclusion 

One of the most significant trends evident in Alberta and Canada today 
is also evident in C.D. 15. This is the trend toward urban living, “ihis 
trend has many implications for govetnmantereltey especially in terms of 
education. Although students attend school in rural areas, the majority of 
them will find work opportunities and spend the rest of their lives in urban 
centres. Education in rural areas must then give students skills and attitudes 
which will enable them to compete for jobs in urban areas with people who have 
been educated and have lived in urban areas. This training problem is especially 
large in fringe areas with Indian ancestry, people who have not tradition of 
urban living or education and have a very limited contact with urban centres. 

The labor force figures indicate that there are relatively few people in 
the labor force who are classified as laborers indicating a low demand for 
people lacking in skills. This, combined with the low level of skill as defined 
by the level of education, indicates problems in the area of unemployment. This 
problem is further documented by the fact that there is a relatively high 
proportion of the wage earners who work only part of the year. If economic 
development is to benefit many of the people in the area, extensive educational 
and training programs will be needed to provide the people with the necessary 
skills. 

Birth rates in the region are higher than in the province, but this will 
probably change as the trend to urban living increases. Health services are 
improving if the reduced infant mortality rate can be used as an indicator. 


As population growth continues and as transportation facilities improve, 
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medical services will also continue to reach into the fringe areas and medical 
services will improve in these areas. 

If economic development continues at the same rate as it has from 1961 - 
1966 then the population can be expected in increase to 134,324 by 1981. This 
growth will occur mostly in the urban areas and will necessitate expansion in 


schools, roads, hospitals, medical and government services. 
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POPULATION BY CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS 
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POPULATION BY CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS FOR C.D. 15 1911 - 1966 (cont'd) L/ 

1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 1966 

Pade 146 = 38 23 12 = = 86 63 
1.D. 149 - - 12 67 a. 122 339 129 
County 1. (G.P.) 8060. 5,315. 1,023 11,130 h10; 126 ee, co9m mcd ummm oar 
Grand Prairie - 1,061 1,464 1,724 2,664 6,302 Ca352. Sl Weal? 
Beaver lodge = - 211 331 514 768 897 1,083 
Hythe 2 2: 278 247 342 48 hg 4ks 
Sexsmith - = 304 325 33] 345 531 49] 
Wembley - - 183 188 25] 272 303 299 

Clairmony = 130 110 102 = = = = 
Total 806 6,506 T3573 Te,047 wes2zo 07s067 919,335. 225432 
Indian Reserves 284 2,560 2,663 3,461 3,254 3,032 35022 3,878 
1.D. 96 (part) 150 
C.D. 15 Total B,Tiy «620,817 «49GG,UG7T 953,501 81,800 70,417 76,884 88,354 


l/ Census of Canada - 1961 - Bulletin 1.1-10 
1966 - Vol. 1 (1-6) 
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Table 3 POPULATION CHANGES 
C.D. 15 AND SUBDIVISLONS* (1961-1966) 1/ 














Subdivision 1966 196] Numbers Per Cent 
ClDe ue5 88 , 344 76,884 11,460 14.9 
96,0720; 150 S 150 = 
TLS bd. 472 552 -80 -14.5 
ps hee tea 365 353 +1|2 3.4 
hae alge 1,500 922 +578 +62.7 
P25 al De. 4 824 3,899 +925 +23./7 
125 enlcD. 5,342 h 968 +374 47.5 
Wool D:: h 553 3,656 +897 +245 
(25h 1.0. 1,100 9h3 157 +16.6 
29271 .0D. 7\2 577 +135 +23.4 
130 Smoky River 6,485 6,520 eae —O55 
rin t.D. 6,538 5210 +132] +25.3 
eel tare 2,830 2,897 -67 ays 
133.Spirit River 2,816 2,708 +108 +3.9 
sis pine 2,792 3 S05 287 oh 
135. Peace 4 029 3,495 +534 415.3 
136. Fairview 3,629 3,423 +206 +6.0 
Ve er We 2 te = 174 -174 -= 
130. 120 4 430 4,090 +340 9.3 
1397 120. 3,797 3,170 627 +19.8 
144. 1.0. 84 212 -128 -60.4 
A522 8 144 -136 -94 5 
146. 1.0 852 662 190 28.7 
Layet 2D 4534 3,189 +1345 +h2.2 
VHS 20 1KD.. 63 86 -23 -26.7 
189.4 1-..D. . 129 SHE) -210 -61.9 
Grand Prairie County No. 1. 22,432 19,335 +3097 +16.0 
Indian Reserves 3,878 32022 856 28.3 


Includes all population within the boundaries of selected subdivisions. 
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Table 4 POPULATION DENSITY - C.D. 15 1/ 
1966 
Subdivisions Acres Sq. Miles Population open ion 
Per Sq. Mile 

96 368 ,640 576 150 $26 
110 BA 582-720 5,598 472 .08 
11] 3,006,720 4 698 365 .08 
123 1,245,600 1,946 1,500 <77. 
124 818,26] reg 4 824 cle) 
125 1,465,055 2,289 5,342 2233 
126 15475232 27505 4553 1398 
128 4 458,240 6,966 i100 .16 
129 2,833,920 4 428 712 16 
130 - M.D. 7 Woo 14 6,485 5.84 
13] 126335671 2,560 6,538 2.55 
132 728,906 1,139 2,830 2.48 
133 - M.D. 186 ,023 29] 2,816 9.68 | 
134 1,527,642 2,387 2,792 aty 
135 - M.D. 253,020 365 4,029 11.04 
136 - M.D. 2619293 408 3,629 8.89 
138 1,876,347 2,932 4430 te5) 
139 1,865,800 2,915 Be oT 1.30 
144 2,706,240 4 229 Bh .20 
145 4 237,440 6,621 8 .01 
146 5,991,040 9,361 852 .09 
147 5N878 777 9,186 4534 49 
148 4,974,720 T5473 63 .08 
149 6,447, 360 10,074 12 a2 
Grand Prairie 

County No. 1 “91,412,255 2207 22 #39 % 10.16 
indian Reserve 508,388 794 3.878 4 88 
Total 60,439,957 94, 438 88,344 94 





“sincludes formeial.D. No. 137. 


cr 


uy Alberta Department of Municipal Affairs Annual Report, 1965, 


Estimated from Enumeration Area description, Census of Canada, 1961, 

for Electoral District 810, paged . 

Census of Canada, 1966, Bulletin 92-606 Vol. (1-6) p. 60. 

Acreage: Alberta Department of Municinal Affairs, private communication. 
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Table 5 NATURAL INCREASE FOR SELECTED YEARS — 
C.D. 15, 1957-1966 


ed ——— ee aaeanatnt 


Year Births Deaths Natural Increase 











Lo5/ 2505 534 sy 
1958 2419 453 1966 
1959 2473 435 2038 
1960 2565 475 2090 
1961 2642 511 21311 
1962 2799 504 2295 
1963 eg All 488 22633 
1964 2757 54] 2216 
1765 2444 517 1927 
1966 2291 Bio 1939 
Total 25,666 4,810 20,856 


a ——— aed 





—— 


eye Annual Reports of the Alberta Department of Public Health, 


1957-1966 (Table 1, Vital Statistics Section). 
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I/ Census of Canada, 1961, Bulletin 1.2-2 pp. 21,22. 








Table 6 CHANGE IN AGE COMPOSITION OF POPULATION OF C.D. 
1961-1966 
NRes~ueeeToT Tes 1961 1966 Chante eethremee 
nee 
Persons under 20 37 , 280 3,668 6,388 we 
Persons 20 - 64 35,229 39 ,668 439 12.6 
Persons 65 + W375 5,008 633 14.5 
Total 76,884 88, 34h 11,460 14.9 
Table 7 POPULATION BY AGE CATEGORY C.D. 15 
1956, 1961, 1966 & PROJECTED TO 1976 ¢ 1986 2/ 
Youre Under 20 20-64 oy Total 
Years Years _ Years 
1956 # 335182 33,311 3,924 70,417 
% 47.1 47.3 570 100.0 
1961 # 37,280 35,229 h 375 76 , 884 
% 48.5 45.8 Soe 100.0 
1966 # 43, 668 39,668 5,008 88, 344 
% hg 4 4,9 5.7 100.0 
1976 # 55,013 hg 214 6,356 110,583 
% Ho ALS Sexe. 100.0 
1986 # 68,923 Ree: ealhe 138,355 
% 49.8 45] 5.1 100.0 


Census of Canada, 1966, Bulletin A-5, p. 6. 


2/ Calculations and projections by Rural Development Research 
Branch from Canada Census Data. 
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Table 8 POPULATION BY FIVE YEAR AGE GROUPS AND SEX i 
FOR C.D. 15, 1956 
ale Female Total 

Age Group Fa y ~ F ¥ # x 

1-4 5414 14,2 5,051 15.7 10,465 14.9 
Backs, 4 716 12.4 h Ah] 13.8 OFt57) 41320 
10-14 3,744 9.8 3,640 PE.3 7 384 Snck0is5 
15-19 3,149 8.3 3,027 9.4 6176 8.8 
20-24 2 Ran hee 2,325 yee 5,082 hed 
25-29 2,685 7120 2 <226 6.9 491] 7.0 
30-34 2,480 6.5 2210 6.9 4,690 6.7 
35=39 2,161 ee fi 1,976 6.2 4437 59 
Lo-44 2.3025 5.3 1,676 B52 oy 01] Bees 
45-49 Gey oe 1,425 4d 3,403 4.8 
50-54 1,836 4.8 1,167 3 .'6 3,003 43 
5559 1,489 Syed 980 350 2,469 Shue) 
60-64 T2720 BZ 695 apt 1,915 De, 
65-69 1,080 25 573 ets 1,653 VaR 
70-74 781 BO 43] 1.3 N22 lead 
(Gis 408 Lil 250 0.8 658 0.9 
80-84 175 0.5 89 0:3 264 0.4 
85-89 52 0.1 48 Onl 100 0.1 
90-94 17 0.0 13 0.0 30 Ono 
95 + 23 0.0 i 0.0 7 0.0 
Total 28a708. 100.0 78747 . 10020 70,417 210020 
1/ 


-/ census of Canada, 1956, Bulletin 1.1-9, pp. 21,22. 
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SSeS 
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POPULATION BY FIVE YEAR AGE GROUPS AND SEX FOR C.D. 15 V/ 


























1961 
Male Female Total 

# % # % # % 
5,842 7.5 5,674 733 11,516 15.0 
Diet e 7.0 4,974 65 10,347 se) 
4 497 59 4,290 5.6 S5798/ 11.4 
3,400 44 3 230 4.2 6 ,630 8.6 
2,792 3.6 2,349 oie 5,141 Oey, 
2,760 3.6 2,295 3.0 5,055 6.6 
22616 3.4 2,189 28 4805 622 
2,341 3.0 De 224 2.9 4 562 5.9 
2,027 2.6 1,887 2.5 3.914 5.1 
1,898 2.5 592 27, 3,490 4.5 
1,830 2.0 1,330 BZ 3,160 4 
U,710 Foes 122 iS 2832 3a] 
1,368 1.8 902 2 2,270 3.0 
1,040 1.4 633 20 1,673 2e2 
847 eal 478 6 1,325 ined) 
560 “7 309 h 809 ies 
242 be 134 ss 376 se 
87 al 7 Al 144 ae 
19 .0 19 0 38 .0 
i AS) 6.  gee.0; 10 0 
41,193 aye hae 35,691 46.5 76,884 100.0 


were Se te 








1/ Census of Canada, 1961, Bulletin 1.2-2 
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Table 11] 


Alberta 
1956 
1961 
1966 


Capp T 5 
1961] 
1966 


Table 12 


Alberta 





1/°"* Tabve 1, Vita’ Stacisties Séctitns Annual Report, 


= a9) = 


BIRTH RATES 
Population No. peer 
TAs. E16 BEe7 10 
1,331,944 38,914 
1,463,203 30,592 
76,884 2,642 
88, 344 2,291 
PERT PEI y 

No. of NOGe-OF 

Children Women 

Under 5 15-45 
149,694 2S) aio 
179,888 270,649 
L732500 296,632 
rot 6 171 
125742 16,584 


Department of Health. 
2h Census of Canada Bulletin A-5 p. 6 and Bulletin 1.2-3. 
3/ $966 tensus of Canada, Vol. 1 (1-- 10). 


Noe=Births 
Per 0; 000sPop. 


3136 
ool 
2029 


34.4 
25.9 


No aeor 
Children 


Per 1,000 Women 


631 
664 
581 


813 
768 


1966, Alberta 


= hes 
































Table 13 DEATH RATES -/ 
, h Deaths 
Year Population Deaths Per 1,000 Population 
Alberta 1956 (P23 alt 6 Se255 7.4 
1961 1,331,944 8 , 863 6,/ 
1966 1,463,203 95077 6.6 
Ke, eS 1956 70,417 534 10 
1961 76,884 oa 6.6 
1966 88,344 532 6.0 
Table 14 INFANT MORTALITY RATES=! | 
pee ena: Live Infant Deaths 
Deaths Births Per 1,000 Live Births 
Alberta 1957 963 35,718 2720 
1961 1,044 38,914 Zhe O 
1966 640 30,592 LOeg 
GD. ab roo) 114 Ze505 45.5 
196] 106 2,642 LO. 
1962 105 Zev S720 
1963 G2 Ziti ao ae 
1964 77 Zh Ou, Zheo 
1965 65 2,444 26.5 
1966 AS 2,291 19.6 


1/_— Annual Reports of the Department of Public Health for stated years. 


2/ Annual Reports of the Department of Public Health for stated years. 
Table 1. General summary of Vital Statistics. 














Table 15 BIRTHS IN HOSPITALL/ 
Gab eeal5 

pees Total # Births 4 of Births 

Births In Hospital In Hospital 
Sey) 2,505 2245 90638 
1961 2,646 2,445 Sas) 
1962 23493 2,620 93.6 
1963 2G 2,625 94.7 
1964 2d, 2,640 9556 
1965 2,444 2,349 96.1 
1966 229) 2S ot 


rs 


1/_ Annual Reports of the Department of Public Health for stated years, 
Table 1. General summary of Vital Statistics. 
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Table 16 EDUCATION OF POPULATION FIVE YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
BY HIGHEST GRADE ATTENDED, C. 








Total 
No. 

Total 76,884 
Population 5 Years 

and Over 65,368 

Total Attending School 19,554 

Kindergarten 133 

Elementary 1-4 8,817 

5 + 6,763 

Secondary eae Zeus 

3-4 5! 

5 Wiz 

University 1-2 140 

3-4 32 

Degree 3] 

Total Not Attending 45,814 

No Schooling 5,473 

Kindergarten 33 

Elementary 1-4 4,632 

bes: Ties 

Secondary Vea GUD 

ca 6,402 

5 et 

University 2 1LkZ3 

3-4 265 

Degree 509 


100. 


100" 


l/_ Census of Canada 1961, Bulletin 1.2-10. 
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ONee ae OO UT 


DF 


% of Those Attending 
or Not Attending 


e 
—_ 


15 - 1961 





Male 





41,193 
B55 eo 


10,096 
69 
h 672 
3,491 
1,008 
654 
84 
7| 
22 
Ths) 


22,202 
24837 
20 
25782 
10,395 
4 849 
3,036 
5a. 
302 
136 
GANG 





Female 





35,69] 
30,017 


9,458 
64 
Ae14s 
3 eeu2 
107 
697 


ZOT 559 
2,636 
13 
1,850 
6,798 
4 202 
3,366 
602 
77\ 
129 
192 
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Tabie 19 POPULATION BY ETHNIC ORIGIN 
ALBERTA & C.D. 15 Ad 
1961 

Ethnic Alberta ices ee 1 5b, 
Group F Y P 9 
British Isles 601,755 4S 3 26,012 3aen 
French 83,3.9 6.3 11,585 15.1 
Austrian 15,904 lea2 823 Td 
Czech 12,448 Ong 587 0.8 
Finnish 3,662 0.3 106 0.1 
German 183,314 13.0 8,008 10.4 
Hungarian 153293 ad 3/45) O77 
Italian 1S .025 teal 20] 033 
Jewish 4 353 Or Mi Oo 6 
Netherlands 557030 4.2 4,499 BAY) 
Polish 40,539 3.0 fig bie) ao 
Russian 17,925 13 681 0.9 
Scandinavian 95,879 ez 6,394 as 
Ukranian LO5,923 8,0 5,279 6.9 
Other Europeans 24,967 1.9 1,148 15 
Chinese 6,937 0.5 236 0.3 
Japanese Del AL 053 7 0.0 
Other Asiatics 1,845 OS ho 0.0 
Native Indian 28 554 PaA iqoo? 10.4 
Negro L307 0.1 8 0.0 
Others I3eil7 1.0 388 0,5 
Total 1,331,944 100.0 76,884 100.0 








I/ Census of Canada 1961 - Bulletin 32-5, fable 37. 
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15 





Male 





20,157 


25,481 


363,021 
448 820 


Table .20 POPULATION IN THE LABOUR FORCE 
BY SEX FOR ALBERTA AND C. D. 
fog ime 

FR aa Pacer a is Total 
Number in Labour Force 15 years 25,050 
Population 15 years and over h6 ,234 
Percentage in labour force 15 

years and over 54.2 
Alberta 
Number in labour force 491,487 
Population 15 years and over 862 ,620 
Percentage in labour force 15 

years and over 57.0 





l/ Census of Canada 1961, Bulletins 3-1.8 and 3.1-2. 


80.9 





Female 





4,893 
20,753 


2360 


128, 466 
413,800 


31.0 
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Table 22. 
Alberta 

# 

v2 
EE 8 acral fle 

# 

3 


Rural Alberta = 


oo 


l/ Census of Canada 1961 Labour Force Bulletin Bie epee es MRCP AAS « 


2/ Rural Alberta figures were obtained by subtracting figures for 


ee hee = 


NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS BY WEEKS OF EMPLOYMENT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, 1961 





Lb 





24,733 
7.4 


Te2oo 


TORSO 


27 
9, 865 
9.44 





14-26 





25,353 
7.6 


1,405 
bie Ss 


10,397 
S95 





(apa): 





28 ,809 
8.6 


1,485 
12.59 


11,819 
Ties 


ty 


40-52 


255,275 
76.4 


1,019 
64.60 


72,392 
69.30 


Total 
344,170 
100.00 


EAH 
100.00 


104,463 
100.00 


the cities of Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat and Red 
. Deer from the provincial total. 


Table 23 


SSS 


Under 5 10,465 


Dag Sy) 
10-14 7,384 
15-19 6,176 
20-24 5,082 
25-34 9,601 
35-44 7,838 
4O-Sh 6,406 
55-64 4384 
65 + 3,924 





Tetal 70,417 





Projections made by Rural Development Research Branch based on 
1956 - 1966 trends. The 1956 and 1966 Figures are taken from the 


Canada Census, 


- 4g - 








EOPULATLNONSPROJEGTLONSJC;...De. WS 
1976 & 1986 * 
1966 Number Change Per Cent Projected 
By Cohort Change 1976 
12,742 35 Axx 15,981 
12,190 1 293 
10,504 +39 Oss 12,780 
O2232 as PAS) 1031 10,959 
68182 -1202 =. 3 8,792 
TLSo48 -180 “aloe 14,183 
9,678 +77 +0.8 ae tGy. 
7,164 -674 -8.6 8, 846 
5,566 -840 3-1 6,226 
5,008 +624 +14,2 6,356 
88 , 344 DiO583 





ee 


Projected 


1986 


20,004 
19, 142 
16,029 
13,748 
10,697 
199435 
14,296 
10,207 
7,687 
Palio 


138,355 


«* Based on a percentage of the previous total population and the 5 year 


age groups assumed to be distributed according to 1966 Figures. 
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